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boat-length, and I'll blow you out of the water. We have 
old scores to settle ; but to-night you're no fair odds against 
us, and we spare you." 

Fortunately, there was no occasion to fulfil this threat. The 
anchor of the lugger was quickly weighed ; her expanded sails 
caught the freshening breeze from land, and, dashing through 
the waters, she was soon far distant from her pursuer, and 



reached the French coast. On the day of landing, Charles 
and his affianced devoted bride were united in marriage. 
He entered the French army, and afterwards became dis- 
tinguished as a gallant and able soldier. General Maxwell 
and his wife still live, highly honoured, in the land of their 
adoption, and blessed in the midst of a happy and united 
family. 



THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 



There is no parallel in European history to the tale of the 
growth and progress of such states as our Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, which have sprung up as if by magic. Less 
than ninety years ago, not a white man breathed within the 
limits of places which soon were to be covered with cities 



their barbarism — are gone ; and we can little regret them. It 
has been truly said, that " pity, which the Indian can feel at 
another moment as deeply, perhaps as benignly, as a white 
man, seems, and is, during the torture, entirely unknown— as 
much, indeed, as if it had never entered into his nature." 




FARM ON THE OHIO. 



and the signs of cultivation. Wondrous have been the 
changes since that day. The rude exuberance of nature has 
yielded to the patient labour of the woodsman ; peaceful flocks 
and herds are seen, where then were the wild animals of the 
forest ; the busy hum of business is heard, where the yell of 
Indian warriors but yesterday seemed to awake the echoes. 
All is changed save the watercourses, the hills, and the tradi- 
tions which still hover over the land like a mantle of romance 
and mystery. 

The red- skins, the prowling Indians, who claimed a sove- 
reignty over these dark deep forests — a sovereignty they strove 
to maintain by the exercise of every cruelty which the mind 
can conceive, by the display of a patience, an indomitable 
energy which might invest them with permanent interest but for 



His mind is willingly given up to the intoxication of passion, 
and, cruelty, in its most atrocious and fiendish character, 
reigns predominant. The familiar of a Spanish inquisition 
has sometimes moistened the lips of a heretic stretched upon 
the rack — the buccaneer of the tropics has relented over the 
contumacious prisoner gasping to death under his lashes and 
heated pincers ; but it is said that there is no instance of an 
Indian when torturing a prisoner at the stake, the torture once 
begun, being moved to compassion, or to regard with any 
feelings but those of exultation and joy the agonies of his 
victim. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that, after a struggle of 
some fifty years— bloody, fearful, perilous, full of suffering and 
horror— they have disappeared ; nor that this happy region 
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should now, when it is smiling and prosperous, still retain, in 
memory of its early history, the strange appellation of the 
Dark and Bloody Ground. 

Those were terrible days, when no man could go from home 
without expecting that, • in his absence, the red men, who 
spared neither age nor sex, might come down like a wolf on 
the fold, and deal death on all hands ; when, day after day, 
the colonists were compelled to leave the hoe and the plough, 
and, clutching the rifle, do battle for their homes and families 
from behind palisadoes and logs, or, uniting in large bodies, 
go forth and fight, with varied success— with fearful loss and 
slaughter sometimes, as at the Blue Licks. 

There is scarcely one spot now inhabited and cultivated on 
the banks of the Ohio which has not its tale of woe and 
massacre to tell. To give a faint idea of what this part of 
our continent was in the early days of its settlement many 
tales of massacre might be told. One narrative will, however, 
suffice. It happened in 1787, at the house of widow Scraggs. 
This person occupied a double cabin in a very lonely part of 
the country. One room was inhabited by the old lady herself, 
together with two adult sons, and a widowed daughter with 
a baby at the breast ; the other room contained two girls 
between sixteen and twenty, and one about eight. 

It was eleven o'clock at night. One of the unmarried daugh- 
ters was busy at the loom. All the others, one son excepted, 
were asleep. Some signs of strange import had alarmed him. 
Owls had cried to each other from the adjoining wood most 
mysteriously. The horses in the pound, near the house, had 
snorted and shown uneasiness, as if some terrific object were 
near at hand. The^ young man felt very much inclined to 
wake his brother, but he was not certain, and he waited. 
Suddenly, however, he heard steps in the yard, followed by 
several knocks at the door, with the usual expression, " Who 
keeps house?" in plain English. The young man imme- 
diately supposed that it was some benighted settlers, and 
advanced to the door to open it. But the widow Scraggs 
sprang from her bed, and declared, from her long experience of 
the frontier, that they were Indians. She then awoke her 
other son, and the two young men taking their rifles prepared 
to do battle. 

The Indians now began to thunder with more violence, 
no longer concealing their true character. A shot from a 
loophole, prepared for the purpose, started them, however, to 
cover. But they soon found the door of the other cabin 
containing the three daughters, and upon this the rifles could 
not be brought to bear. Some nails from the yard fence 
enabled the red- skins to force the door off its hinges, and the 
three girls were at the mercy of the Indians. One, who was 
in bed, was secured ; but the eldest, who had been working 
at the loom, fought with a knife, and killed an Indian, before 
she herself was tomahawked. The little girl, meanwhile, who 
had not been noticed by the Indians, ran out into the yard, 
and might easily have effected her escape, had she taken 
advantage of the darkness and fled; but, instead of so doing, 
the terrified little creature ran round the house, wringing her 
hands, and crying out that her sisters were killed. The 
brothers, unable to hear her cries without risking every- 
thing for her defence, rushed to the door, and were preparing 
to sally out to hor assistance, when their mother threw herself 
before them, and calmly declared that the child must be left 
to her fate, that the sally would sacrifice the lives of all the 
rest, without the slightest benefit to the little girl. Just 
then the little girl shrieked, then moaned, and then all 
was over. Then the crackling of flames was heard, with a 
fierce and terrible yell from the Indians, a cry of triumph at 
their having fired the division of the house inhabited by the 
daughters, of which they were masters. 

The position of the colonists was now fearful in the extreme. 
The whole house, which was dry and inflammable, was in 
flames ; and it became necessary to abandon it or perish. 
There was a chance of escape in the one instance, while in the 
other their fate was certain and terrible. The rapid approach 
of the flames cut short their momentary suspense. The door 
was thrown open, and the widow, supported by her son, tried 



to cross the fence at one point, while her daughter, carrying 
her child in her arms, and attended by the younger of the 
brothers, ran in a different direction. 

The blazing roof shed a light over the yard but little 
inferior to that of day, and the savages were distinctly seen 
awaiting the approach of their victims. The old lady was 
permitted to reach the stile unmolested, but, in the act of 
crossing, received several balls in her breast, and fell dead. 
The son, more fortunate, by extraordinary agility effected 
his escape. The other party succeeded in reaching the fence 
unhurt ; but in the act of crossing were vigorously assailed by 
several Indians, who, throwing down their guns, rushed upon 
them with their tomahawks. The young man defended his 
sisters gallantly, firing upon the enemy as they approached, 
and then wielding the butt of his rifle with a fury that 
drew their whole attention on himself, gave his sister an 
opportunity of effecting her escape. He quickly fell, however, 
under the axes of his enemies, and was found scalped and 
mangled frightfully in the morning. The elder brother, the 
married sister and her infant, were all that escaped ; for those 
who went in chase of the girl of sixteen, taking unfortunately 
a bloodhound with them, gave the alarm to the Indians, who 
slaughtered the unfortunate creature. Not one of the Indians, 
however, escaped to tell the tale. 

Few rivers exhibit more pleasing characteristics than the 
Ohio ; the Belle Itivicre, as it is called by the French. In the 
early days its pellucid waters, smooth and glassy, glided amid 
endless forests, vast solitudes and cane-brakes, dangerous 
indeed to the traveller. But soon signs of life and civilisation 
were noted. Men in rugged coats and of wild mien landed at 
tempting spots and began to lay open the forest. The water 
began to be covered by men moving along in various ways. 
There was the Alleghany skiff, the dugout (formed from a single 
tree), the pirog we, the keel-boat, the covered sled, the flat-boat, 
and every other kind of transport which the ingenuity of man 
could devise. The broad-horn was one of the most original. 
It was a kind of floating house, as broad as it was long, with 
rooms for man and beast, for cattle and horses, and dogs and 
pigs. It had neither bow nor stern, neither starboard nor 
larboard, so that if it struck the shore and was pushed off, it 
was always ready for a start. 

There was much travelling on the Ohio, and in spring the 
scene was delicious. Gigantic sycamores, the growth of ages, 
trees of varied leaf and hue lined the way, except where, here 
and there, some little receding cove, some little prairie, 
covered by wild flowers, varied the scene. There was not a 
living soul to be seen for hundreds of miles. And yet behind 
these trees, lurking in these beautiful prairies, were hordes of 
wild men, troops of savage beasts ; and many a terrible adven- 
ture might be recorded, of which that river was the theatre. 
The roving bands of Indians were constantly hovering upon 
either bank of the Ohio, and were in the habit of decoying 
boats ashore under various pretences, and murdering or 
taking captive all who were on board. A sharp look-out was 
therefore kept, and if the smoke of afire was seen ascending in 
thick wreaths above the trees, or floating in thin masses over 
the bed of the river, that spot was avoided. But the Indians 
were so cunning that all the precautions in the world did 
not suffice entirely to defeat them. They would set white 
prisoners on the bank, who, to. save their own lives, would 
delude others to captivity and death. 

Many traders ventured long journeys along the Ohio in 
boats, and escaped unhurt, but only by persevering in their 
determination to resist all temptation. Bat the Indians were 
not the only dangers of that wilderness of woods and waters. 
Inundations were common, and it was considered a good joke 
on the Ohio when Zeph Hagg told of his tying a boat to a 
tree, and awaking in the morning with himself fifty feet up 
in the air, the inundation having fallen and left the lofty tree 
bare. The inundations of the Ohio were very heavy some- 
times. The gigantic trees on the bottoms, as they are called 
in the language of the West, stood midway in the waters ; the 
banks of the river could nowhere be seen ; and then, when 
the subsiding of the waters came, the scene was serious indeed. 
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It became then a matter of much difficulty to manage the 
broad-horns. The increased velocity of the current, the 
eddies, the whirlpools, the new currents caused by the force 
of the pent-up waters, made them unmanageable. If a village 
was seen, it could only be distinguished by the chimneys and 
roofs peering above the waters, while boats were moving to 
and fro, removing women and children and all valuables to 
the hills. Those who have witnessed the periodical inunda- 
tions of the Nile will scarcely form a just conception of 
the overflowing of an American river bordered by immense 
forests. 

Often a fleet of boats, encouraged by numbers, would go 
some distance inland, and anchor over some cane-brake or 
hollow, a good distance from the river, and then encamp on a 
little hill until the waters showed some sign of subsiding. 
This scene would present features quite novel to us. There 
would be seen boats, with pigs and sheep for New Orleans, 
cargoes of emigrants for Bois Brule, loads of boards and 
planks, of cider and whiskey. A fair was knocked up on 
these occasions, and "a deal of traffic" was done; so that 
between fighting, drinking, gambling, and trading, the time 
would pass pretty swiftly. Sometimes they would have a 
dance, or they have been known to improve the occasion by 
hearkening to some zealous preacher about to establish him- 
self in the dark backwoods. Then the wooden trumpets 
would sound, as a signal that the inundation was abating, 
and away these strange customers would go on their several 
journeys. 

How the scene has changed ! Look at that quiet farm-house 
represented in our engraving (p. 93). That spot was once a 
thick and tangled wood, the lair of the panther, the hiding- 
place of the Shawnee. But no more shall the sound of the 
war-whoop be heard in the land. Boats still float on the 
Ohio, but in peace and tranquillity. Village spires, thatched 
roofs, open fields, roads, cultivated grounds, and large and 
populous cities, now stand along the banks of the Ohio ; 
and the sound of village bells, the lowing of cattle, and the 
bleating of sheep are heard, where the shriek and horrid cry 
of the dark man of the woods was once so frequently dis- 
tinguished. 

Instead of the broad-horn, the steamer now hurries up and 
down the stream, while merrily sing the boatmen of the Ohio, 



on the great wood-rafts which they thus convey to the large 
towns and sea-ports below. The change is pleasing, satis-- 
factory, and agreeable. A fierce and terrible battle- ground has 
become the abode of peace and plenty ; civilisation and her 
handmaid Christianity overspread the land, which now feeds 
and supports millions of men, instead of barely giving life to 
some few hundreds of yelling savages. 

The fate of the red man is sad, but it is inevitable. Where 
he has accepted civilisation, as in the case of the Cherokees, he 
is saved ; he ha& government and education ; he cultivates 
fields, and wanders no more ; and his villages, once the scene 
of torture a'nd violence, are inhabited by men who, once 
savages, are now civilised, with churches, preachers, books, 
newspapers— all the work of their own race. But when the 
red- skins stick obstinately to their traditions, defend every 
inch of land to the last—kill, scalp, burn, and destroy the 
colonists at every opportunity, and play, in fact, the part of 
wild and savage beasts — they must perish. The creation of 
new states, where the wearied millions of Europe may find 
new life and independence, cannot be checked because the 
Shawnees, Creeks, and Comanches wish to- stick to their old 
habits. They may resist on the frontiers for a while, while 
fighting against only one or two men, like Boone, or Harrod, 
or Wurtzel; but they must soon yield as population pro- 
gresses, and in the course of time their old land shall know 
them no more, and every fertile and likely spot of land on the 
great continent of North America be as safe, as civilised, as 
progressive, as rich, and as productive of men and things, as 
are now the shores of the lt Beautiful River" — the banks of 
the great Ohio. 

The state of Ohio is about as large as the kingdom of 
Portugal. It contains hills, mountains, plains, woods, forests. 
Its climate is colder in winter, and warmer in summer, than 
England. It produces Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
tobacco and cotton, English fruits, grapes, and wine. Bears 
and deer are numerous. Its population is nearly two millions. 
It was only permanently settled in 1788. Its capital is 
Columbus, on the Scioto river, on a spot which in 1S12 was 
covered by trees. Its great city is Cincinnati, where a great 
trade is carried on; its excellent University of Athens is 
celebrated in America, It contains some ruins very much 
like those found by Stephens in Yucatan. 



THE IMPERIAL THRONE OF RUSSIA. 



At a time when the crooked policy of the Emperor of all the 
Russias has disturbed the peace of Europe, checked the bene- 
ficial growth of commerce, and put a stop — for a brief period 
only, it is to be hoped — to the onward march of human progress, 
some particulars respecting his throne of state may not be 
without interest. This magnificent emblem of imperial autho- 
rity, which is represented in our engraving, is in the hall of the 
Kreml, or, as it is generally called, the Kremlin, at Moscow. 
Nearly all geographers and travellers have made great mistakes 
with regard to this building, some representing it as a monu- 
ment, and others as a chateau or a palace. The Kremlin of 
'Moscow, like that of St. Petersburg and other Russian cities, 
is an immense citadel, a sort of fortified square, enclosing within 
its precincts all that the inhabitants hold most sacred ; such as 
churches, convents, palaces, treasures, arsenals, the holy synod, 
the senate, the residence of the patriarchs, etc. Erected upon 
a hill, in the centre of the city, on the banks of the river 
Moskwa, the Kremlin forms a polygon surrounded by boule- 
vards, the largest of which, a magnificent promenade, has 
boVne the name of Alexander's Garden since 1822. 
' Let us enter this heart of the city of Moscow, noticing each 
portion in detail ; make our way through the cluster of 
churches, convents, and palaces ; and penetrate to the Grano- 
vitaia Palata, or angular palace. It is so named because its 
exterior is cut into a great number of faces. The Muscovites 
regarded it as one of the wonders of the world two Centuries 
ago. In the present day, however, it is little more than a 



curiosity in their estimation — though a national curiosity, and 
preserved with something like the sacredness of a palladium. 
This strange palace is composed of a singular hall, supported 
in the centre by an enormous pillar, towards which the 
portions of the roof technically called voussures, or covings, 
descend and converge. 

Historical associations of varied interest cluster round this 
spot. On the right we see the throne of the Russian emperor, 
forming, by its magnificence, a striking contrast with the 
feeble light which comes through the small windows. It has 
been erected within a comparatively short period in the place 
of that of ancient emperors. Hence its ornamentation is 
altogether in the modern style. Our engraving represents the 
back. The ten circular devices which occupy the sides of the 
square are the emblems of the states which have been suc- 
cessively incorporated with the empire, which is denoted by 
the two-headed eagle in the centre, with the imperial crown 
above. This eagle appears again at the top, over the figure of 
St. George or St. Michael, which bears some personal resem- 
blance to the present emperor. The richness of the columns, 
the arabesques, and other embellishments, is rendered suffi- 
ciently apparent by our illustration. 

It is upon this throne that, after the ceremony of consecra- 
tion, the czar receives the homage of the clergy, the court, 
and the dignitaries of state. Thence he goes forth to the grand 
festival, where, according to ancient usage, he is waited upon 
by his most distinguished officers and chamberlains. This 



